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the nature-lover 
in THE LIBRARY AND OUT-OF-DOORS. 

gy Lucy B. Shakspeare. 

(Continued from page 295 .) 

IN speaking of out-door pursuits, you will notice, perhaps, 
that I have left out games altogether. They are, indeed, 
often a rival to the real love of nature, rather than an assistance 
to it, though they have, of course, great value in creating the 
out-of-door habit, and an indifference to atmospheric con- 
ditions, which is useful. Still, I fancy that keenness at games 
clashes' with any real interest in nature herself. Sport is on 
a different footing, where the opportunities are easy for the 
children. It is the survival of man’s primitive needs, and 
when not elaborately organised, it does lead to the close 
personal communion with plant and animal life, and an 
affection for these things curiously in contrast to its cruelty. 
I am afraid that we are all a little inclined to blink the 
facts of nature, we refuse to recognise the truth of the greatest 
nature-poet’s stern lines : 

“ Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal, 

The Mayfly is torn by the Swallow, the Sparrow spear’d by the Shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit, is a world of plunder and prey.” 

But in the end nature conquers the cruel instincts. Those 
who know Mr. E. Seton Thompson’s books, will see a striking 
example of how it can be done, how in the end nature’s w'ild 
ways conquer men’s sporting instincts. The story of “ Krag ” 
the curly-horned ram, excites our sympathy for the hunted, 
not the hunter, and we admire the man who refuses to kill 
the beautiful creature, a man who must have been, I fancy* 
the writer himself. 

You may think that I have forgotten the library part of 
my subject after all, I have stayed so long among out-door 
pursuits , but I am following in nature’s steps ; the love of 
e rea thing must come first in the nature-lover, while the 
ov er may study indoor first, and be tempted out only 
> s wis to confirm some interesting passage. 
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Since we are speaking now of winter, let me begin with 
vvinter joys, which to civilised man, and to the town-dweller, 
is the time of the library’s strongest attraction. He may slip 
volume into his pocket when he is off for a long day in the 
country ; she will have to put it in her bag, for she is sure not 
to have a serviceable pocket, even if she be happy enough to 
ossess one at all ; but little reading is done when the pageant 
of life is round us to attract our eyes from the page. So it is, 
v ou will find children thoroughly delight in Shakespeare’s 
winter song, “ When icicles hang by the wall.” They love 
the snow, and the ice, with its joys of skating. Lowell has 
some of the most charming touches about snow— you know, 
of course, his 

“ God makes such sights, all white an’ still, 

Fur’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill — 

All silence, and all glisten.” 

And again, the charming tender regret of “ The First Snow- 
Fall ” which appeals so closely to a child’s sentiment, though 
expressing also much that a child cannot feel yet. I con- 
sulted some of my small friends on their favourite season 
and heard from one small maiden, she liked winter because of 
the skating, but summer because she did not go to e so y. 

Skating has a special attraction, and no book, I think, 
reproduces quite so delightfully the joy of the i ringing ice 
under the steel blades as Hans Brinker, or the S,he r SkaUs^ 
I loved it as a child, and coming across it not long ; ag . 
to read it again-a dangerous experiment 
favourites— but I found the charm still there ‘ g 

the story of the Frozen North seldom fails attaact the 

wonder and interest of children, the true s on ^ y erne> 
Franklin, and Nansen, the adventurous tales ^ 

and Henty, dealing with the searc story . What 

not forgetting Kipling’s Seal Story an ^ perhaps it is 
is it that invests this region with su ‘ ^he grown- 

the mystery, the glory of knowing [ that a mystery 

up and the child are on equal ft g> the i as t resting 

to both. The North Pole, and the Sou j ’ ‘ of Atlantis 

places of Fancy, driven out from her o e Golden 

and Utopia, of the Central Forest of Africa, and 
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City of Manoa, 


of the Never-never Land of Australia. Even 


^unpenetrable China, and unknown Thibet are yielding 
their secrets, and only the Poles return the.r mystery of snow- 

^Tt^very're/reshing to see how the children enjoy the novelty 
f each season as it comes round ; by associating their fresh 
iov m the changes as they come with literature, we secure 
for them a permanence in the pleasure that otherwise fades 
awav when time quickens his footsteps, and the long, long 
intervals that separate one Christmas from another in the 
past becomes the swift-moving brief months that divide 
those dates in older years. And then many charms in winter 
walks to be had, even in suburban neighbourhoods. The 
crackling of fallen leaves under foot should strictly belong to 
autumn, perhaps, but it does not become perfect until the 
first frost has crisped them ; then again, a very fruitful source 
of interest can be made out of the shapes of trees as they out- 
line themselves against the sky, “ When yellow leaves, or none, 
or few, do hang upon those boughs that shake against the 
cold, bare, ruined choirs where once the sweet birds sang.” 
It is some years ago now, I think, since a paper in the Parents’ 
Review, called attention to this field of interest to town-bred 
children, and I was glad to read the suggestion there, having 
often found its value. In wilder countries than our own, 
where no fatherly District Council puts up names and sign- 
posts at every corner, I believe this habit of noting the outline 
of trees is of real practical use. Have you ever noted the 
Japanese effect of a plane-tree, with its hanging balls of spikes, 
that outlast so many of the nuts, against a winter sky ? This 
winter observation also serves as a great help when the young 
artist has to grapple with the forms of trees in full leaf ; note too 
the difference in colour between the young shoots of pollard- 
poplars and pollard-limes, so often used for garden screens 
near London, one all green and yellowish, the other warm 
, 1S rown i n tone. You may pass these things over a 
re times without noting them, but once you have done 
so the pleasure in the contrast of colour will constantly recur, 
prnw aS> i ess charm for children than it has for 

extrernp P P eo P e > whether this comes from their love of 
xtremes, or whether its symbolic sense is not yet needed in 
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their fresh young li\es, I cannot say, to older hearts spring 
brings the reviving hope, the resurrection of past joys, the 
promise of future, to which children are happily indifferent. 
They are glad of the lighter evenings, which defers the dreaded 
bed-time, the greater freedom of the finer weather, the new 
flowers which come out, many of them forgotten since last 
year’s growth. A daffodil, for instance, will be a new event 
to a child of five or six, though he may have played with it, 
sung of it, drawn or painted it, last spring. 

Then as years go on, and the new aspect wears away, will 
come a danger that the flowers will become to them a common- 
place no longer noted and welcomed. In two ways we can 
guard against this — by a garden, and a poetry book, the one 
to invest common things with the light “ that never was on 
sea or land,” the other to give the children that sense of close 
personal possession, which leads to intimate knowledge and 
l ove — “ fny daffodils are in bud,” “my peony shoots are 
shewing,” “ have your Solomon’s Seals come up yet ? ” This 
will make the children note and enjoy, all unconscious as yet of 
the treasure they are storing up for themselves, the vigorous 
swelling of the fat yellow buds, the thrust of the red shoots 
so strong and gay-looking, which the peonies send up, the 
graceful and tender grey and silver of the bent heads of King 
Solomon’s plants. A branch of almond cut off in winter, 
and placed in water on the mantelpiece, will secure or us 
twice over the fugitive beauty of the blossom that is always 
associated with Persephone. The buds swell, lose co oure , 
and burst out pale and small, and then what we ha\t c 
lovingly indoors, we may see out-of-doors, where t le oss 
open in the sunshine, more rosy, and with a ragrance 
indoor bough never attained. There aie man > 0 
tales which recall the happy spring-time, as we a f... 
from the poets with which children can easi \ e , 
if parents care to let them share their own p easures 
things. So often they hold them back ecause , 

they are above their heads. Wordsworth rs not a dridr®. 
Poet, yet I have seldom found a child w m c 01 ? ’ breeze 

“ Host °f golden daffodils, all danc * n ® “J, * “ c0 me before 

Every child should know those daft o is with beauty.” 
the swallow dares, and take the wane s 0 
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, ccnriate the tale of Sleeping Beauty with the 
Some people a among the Northern gods hints 

return of s P rin ^ hile f or a real child’s story, nothing i s 
of the same gla ’ „ , of the Windmill,” with the boy’s 
more charming an . , J with flowers, using the blue-bells 
attempt to paint a picxu 

“Tmldem poet, “who is not well-known, has caught the 


spirit of spring in 


one or two of his poems, and as they are 


spm, - an . n ew to some, I will quote them— they 

shor ‘’ l E Housman-and strike a joyous note among 
his somewhat sad songs in “ Shropshire Lad.” The first is 
this song of the cherry-trees m bloom. 

-Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough. 

And stands about the woodland ride, 

Wearing white for Easter- tide. 

- And since to look at things in bloom, 

Fifty springs are little room. 

About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow.” 

And, grown-up readers, I will also recall the double-cheny 
tree, which Meredith makes the object of Vernon Whitfords 
devotion. He falls asleep as he lies reading under the tree, 
and Clare Middleton leans over him to see the name of his 
book. “Still with bent head she turned her face to where 
the load of virginal blossom, whiter than summer cloud on 
the sky, showered and drooped and clustered so thick as to 
claim colour, and seem, like the higher Alpine snows in noon- 
sunlight, a flush of white. . . . Happiness in the beauty of 
the tree pressed to supplant wonder . . . wonder so divine, 
so unbounded, was like the soaring into homes of angel- 
crowded space.” 

In speaking of spring delights we must not forget the birds, 
who are such a source of endless delight, and here the poets 
will be an immense help to us, they so often give us a clue by 
which to distinguish the different notes, a bit of knowledge 
which is very difficult to acquire, in my humble opinion. 

Browning gives us the distinction of the thrush from the 
blackbird, whose songs resemble each other closely. 

“ That’s the wise thrush, 

He sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
That fresh, fine, careless rapture . 99 
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Here you recognise the harsh grate of the starling— 

“ So braver notes the storm-cock sings 
1 To start the rusted wheel of things—” 

Then do you remember a certain passage in Adam Bede, 
about listening to the skylark. It is always dear to me, because 
when I read it, it takes me back so vividly into a certain 
Whitsun holiday I spent, when still a child, in the lanes at 
Ockley — then more remote from town than now— a lark 
sprang up almost at my feet and I stood watching it right up 
into the blue, and saw it drop to earth again. There too, I 
had my first sight of a wood, blue with the wild hyacinth. 

I will give it you in George Eliot’s own words — “ I might 
mention all the divine charms of a bright spring day, but if 
you had never in your life utterly forgotten yourself in straining 
your eyes after the mounting lark, or in wandering through 
the still lanes when the fresh opened blossoms fill them with 
a sacred silent beauty like that of fretted aisles, where would 
be the use ? I could never make you know what is meant 
by a bright spring day ? ” 

Shakespeare gives us a hint or two : 

“ The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill ; 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill.” 


The difference in song, and the difference in flight of birds, 
especially attracts children if once they are set on the watc 
for it. The swift angular run of the starling, so mar 'e o 
from the ordinary “ hop-hop,” the dignified flight of the ac 
bird and his springing hop on the grass qui( kl\ rnar 's um 
off from the starling, even when winter smoke has re uce 
their coats to a uniform hue. Then there is the shy friend- 
liness of the thrush, with his rather portly gait, the 0I _ 
ness of the sparrow, the sidewaysness and U P S1 ^ c ^ v _ 
ness of the tits to notice ; the graceful flight of t le c ia 
helps to make him out among the garden bir s, w ere 
kinds usually gather for food and water. ccasior 
have a wren, but the tiny creature is difficult to set. 

There is a charming story, by the way, o a s paj- Tj un ted. 
bred, in New York, in Seton Thompson’s Lives °f . 

I have sometimes the chance of seeing ie 1 . 

over to Richmond Park from their feeding grounds ^nea 

Vfn - XVII. NO. 6. 
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THf. WATURE-LOVti^ 

r ct summer I noted one, while at the tennis 
Wandle. hast ^ ^ ^ too high up for his long l egs to 

^^mpionship- out from the rooks with whom he 

shew, his flight ma the move ment is noted, 

might be confusea forget Master Robin, the household 

Of course, I mUS onfidellt an d expectant as he watches the 
friend ; he is so con ^ ^ ^ out the sweetest of low notes 
spade at work, an has his own domain ; I am sorry 

in gratitude. H red _ br east has had a shock lately, 

to say that our P dilction of two cats into his special 

in consequence ol : th^ ^ been shaken in the lady, the 

territory. His PX ; s tence, he considers, is to provide 

:is°tr o^eC earth with grubs. The 

T’nf Tidiness of the beds, and planting of perennials and 

resultant ds ^ ^ mere by . product s of her useful 

iZufs Now,’ when the pussies share their mistress’s gar- 
“ .“f „ th ’ love to do, Master Robin sings plaintively from 
^topmost boughs. If it be only the small tabby, with 
grey short-sighted eyes, weak in the hind-quarters, an 
fancy in the intellect also, then Master Robin cheers up, flits 
gaily along the beds just out of reach, or perches close above 
Tabby’s head, while the cat looks up and mews an mvitat 
to birdie to come down and be killed. It is no longer a game, 
however, when there comes a black Persian, long-haired, stea y 
of tread, swift of pounce, coal-black so as to be invisible un er 
the bushes. Then Robin can play hide and seek no longer, 
but seeks safety in flight, from the domain he considere us 
own hunting-ground. 

I should like to mention here the book by Mr. H. Hu soil 
London Birds, really pleasant reading, and helpful. Ano 
suggestive book, by the same author, is Nature in Downlan 
I ought now to speak of Richard Jeffries books, they are 
considered very highly, and to some people bring the breat i ^ 
the country-side into the library, but I must confess to s0 ^ 
want of sympathy between this writer and myself. I calirl 
get absorbed in his pages. 

There are other books whose appeal is mainly to natu ^ 
lovers, for the sake of the chat about birds, or flowers. ^ 
woods, some of which are suitable for the children’s o 
reading, some better as giving suggestions from the e 
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vV ho have read them, with enjoyment. There are, of course 
the famous Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden ; there are the 
two “ Elizabeth ” books— the German Garden and the Solitary 
Summer. The Fortnight in Rugen is less spontaneous. A 
book similar in its love of out-of-doors, one which deserved 
more notice than it received, I think is the Etchingham Letters , 
b Mrs. Fuller Maitland, who has also written Bcthia Hard- 
acre's Day Book. These two books both give the reader the 
out-of-door feeling, the sense of well-being that sunshine 
gives, the free breath of the open-air, the lighter spirits that 
come with a clear sky overhead. 

It is curious to find how comparatively recent is the love 
of open nature, and it is a useful reminder of the change that 
has come over the face of England and Scotland, in its safety 
and security. Who could, one wonders, have enjoyed an 
evening stroll across Wimbledon Common, when against 
the sky-line stood a gibbet with a body dangling in chains— 
at once a warning of present danger, and gruesome suggestion 
of past deeds of blood. Notice how all the more bleak and 
unapproachable spots are associated with the word “ Black,” 
“Word of fear.” Black Down, that lonely heath-covered 
hill, that overlooks the wealds of Surrey and Sussex, is now 
consecrated to the memory of Alfred Tennyson, but its name 
hints of deeds of terror such as still linger in memorv on 
its neighbouring height — Hindhead. This latter haunt of 
thousands of tired Londoners was once looked upon as a 
hateful and gloomy place ; and well-known too, is Gilbert 
White’s expression for the South Downs^ which appear so 
differently in Rudyard Kipling’s Sussex. 

" No tender-hearted garden crowns, 

No bosomed woods adorn 
Our blunt, brow-headed, whale-backed Downs, 

But gnarled and writhen thorn 
Bare slopes, where chasing shadows skim, 

And, through the gaps revealed 
Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim, 

Blue goodness of the weald. 

I could quote the whole poem, so instinct with the ^ ^ 
love of the motherland, and the one fair spot he ch ° s . 
after his alien homes, but those of you who know } 011 dian 
"ill not need, and those who do not, cannot o L rndous 
r ead for themselves. For it is time I brought my g‘ 
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.7^ dose. asking you to forgive me if I have seen,,* 
paper a far afield, or to keep too closely to one partly 

to wander too 1 

bookshelf “ ‘'“^books are omitted which I knew, and 
“TYroom for, many of the anecdotal nature, which o„ 
f0U " d Tare seem more suitable for youth than these out- 
the surface matu red love of nature, but such are easy 

P °Tf and are readily suggested to children, whereas 
orters are often held back as too advanced and that is 
„„„ whv I would mention poems such as Heat’s 
“TT Tie” -In a drear-nighted December,” Words- 
•TgU?; Shelley’s “Skylark” and “Cloud,” 
poems which appeal to the parent as well as the child so that 
the love of the old home, the love for nature, and the love 
for the best there is in literature, may be all interwoven so 
closely together that the fragrance of one shall cling to and 

enhance the joy of the others. . 

And I will close with one more quotation from my library, 
from the same poem with which I began— J. R. Lowell’s 
u Will nwQ ” 


“ I, in June, am midway to believe, 

A tree among my far progenitors, 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition, vaguely sweet, 

There is between us. Surely there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
Murmuring faint lullabies of eldest time, 
Forgotten, yet dimly felt with thrills. 


“In June, ’tis good to lie beneath a tree, 

While the blithe season comforts every sense, 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart. 
There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends, 
Old friends ! — The writing of those words has borne 
My fancy backward to the gracious past, 

the years between g 

Have taught some sweet, some bitter, lessons , 11011 
Wiser than this: to spend of all things else 
But of old friends to be most miserly. 

Each year to ancient friendship adds a ring, 

As to an oak, and precious more and more 
Without deservingness or help of ours 
They grow, and silent, wider spread each year 
Their unbought ring of shelter and of shade. 

Tis good to set them early, for our faith 
Pines as we age, and after wrinkles come ,, 

e%v plant, but water dead ones with vain tear 
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